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a large old fortress on the south side of the mountains and at
the entrance of the pass, which is here only about a mile wide,
with steep hills on either side.
age of the Caliphs of Damascus and Baghdad, and no more than a patched
edifice, reared from the ruins of Palmyra'; his account is worth reading.
The building probably dates from the Umayyad period. Taylor calls it
*a small castle in the Gothic style/
It remained for Rousseau to give us a detailed description of the two
castles, with their measurements; he also procured the inscribed stone,
and carried it away to Aleppo. In Rousseau's original manuscript there
was a copy of the inscription, which Clermont-Ganneau has repro-
duced and translated (Une Inscription de Calife Hicham, C. Clermont-
Ganneau in Recueil d'Archeologie Orientate, Tome in, 1900).
Rousseau made two sketches of the Castles, one of which is repro-
duced in his Voyage de Bagdad d Alep, and the other by Clermont-
Ganneau in the publication noted above.
Delia Valle mentions this ruin on both his journeys. In 1614 he came
to * a town with a strong castle with walls of great stones, very well built,
but entirely ruined and abandoned. The Arabs call it el Her,' On his
return journey he records 'the ruinous castle called Hheir,' which he
'found to be a great Building, all of good and large white Marble stones;
the form of it is a long square, the walls round about, here and there
distinguished with small round Turrets; within are many contrivances of
Rooms, all likewise of white stone, but so ruinous that it cannot be known
what they wrere/
The two sites are obviously identical, for Rousseau's description of
Ikhwan is the same as Ostrup Js of Kasr el Her (see plan of same, Ostrup,
op. cit. p. 67), and the twin castles were further described and figured
under the name Kasr al-Her, by Musil, who visited them in 1908 (see
Palmyrena, pp. 72-80).
Eyre Coote described a nameless ruin, about two hours east of Taiyibe,
which was obviously Qusur el Ikhwan. ' It consisted of two square build-
ings, one of 200 paces, the other of 100; the walls are of fine hewn stones
of a reddish colour, and about 12 feet thick and 40 feet high all round,
excepting some portion which had fallen down. The largest building had
24 towers, the smallest 12; the entrances were not very large, but elegantly
finished, in Grecian style within. We saw a number of arches supported
by pillars of white marble finely polished;..,the capitals had double
flowers, exceedingly well finished. There was the ruin of an aqueduct
that came from the mountains on the right of this palace, and from thence
across the plain into the other building.' Coote's description is in no way
improved upon by Ostrup, except that his description is illustrated by a
plan (op. cit. p. 67). Ostrup observes, *The only power which could have
had any interest in making this sort of fortification in the region was the
Roman, as the purpose of such a fort must have been against sudden
attacks by Bedouin. It might possibly have been one of a chain of forts
which extended from Raqqa [or Circesium] to Palmyra to protect the
Eastern frontier* (see also Syria as a Roman Province, Bouchier, p. 153).
The castles may equally well have been used against Rome by the
Palmyrene independents of the latter half of the 3rd century, who
reverted again to allegiance with Byzantium when they lay within the
sphere of the Christian Beni Ghassan.